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SUMMARY 


I. Veal meat is a scarce food item on Alaska tables. Except for a small amount of fresh veal shipped 
to Alaska by air, most of the veal available to Alaska’s consumers is frozen. Surplus dairy calves born in 
Alaska are largely wasted because dairymen cannot afford to feed whole milk and do not have the 
time and facilities for raising veal calves. 


2. Research for this report was initiated and carried out at the Fairbanks Research Center to further 
study new milk-replacer veal rations and provide additional answers to questions on feasibility of 
producing veal in Alaska. 


3. Veal calves were raised on commercial milk-replacer feeds and whole milk and test marketed 
through a large Fairbanks retail outlet. Four carcasses were used in a consumer acceptance and 
evaluation phase of the study. 


4. Veal calf performance was about the same on whole milk and milk-replacer rations. Animals were 
ready for slaughter at about 7 weeks of age. Feed costs ranged from $1 per pound of veal from animals 
fed whole milk (value of milk - 10.5¢ per pound) to 40¢ for calves fed milk-replacer (value of milk- 
replacer feed - 30¢ per pound). 


5. Asurvey of wholesalers and retailers at Fairbanks revealed 18,060 pounds of fresh veal and 14,275 
pounds of frozen veal moved through these outlets during a 12 month period. Estimated per capita 
consumption of veal was 1.06 pounds. 


6. One hundred thirty families purchased veal during the interview period in the store. Of these 
families, 37 percent had extensive experience with veal, over half had eaten small amounts of veal and 
8 percent were trying veal for the first time. Approximately 97 percent of those buying veal said it 
(both milk-fed and milk-replacer fed) looked good and fresh. 


7. Consumers rated the two kinds of veal about equal for most characteristics. A slightly higher 
percentage of homemakers rated the replacer-fed veal highly satisfactory for all characteristics-48 
percent compared to 41 percent. The replacer-fed veal was accepted as well or a little better over-all 
than the milk fed veal. 


8. Price consciousness was of limited importance to veal purchasers. A majority indicated they 
would purchase good fresh veal at most any reasonable price if it were available. 


9. A potential market for 3,948 (150 pound) veal carcasses was projected for the railbelt area of 
Alaska for 1975. Several veal enterprises handling from 700 to 1000 calves annually would be necessary 
to supply this growing market. 


10. Capital investment for a veal operation marketing 700 calves annually was estimated at $81,000. 
Assuming a wholesale price of 88¢ a pound and a cost of production of 72.5¢, a 132.4 pound veal 
carcass would return an estimated $20.60 to the producer for his labor and management. 
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VEAL PRODUCTION AND MARKETING IN 
FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


C. F. Marsh 


INTRODUCTION 


Dairy calves born on Alaska’s dairy farms each year represent an undeveloped resource to the 
dairy industry. With the exception of a few females retained for herd replacements, these calves find a 
very uncertain market and many are destroyed at birth. The commercial dairy farm is oriented toward 
herd management for milk production and the care, patience, and facilities for raising calves are not 
available. If he cannot sell his surplus calves at birth or shortly thereafter, the dairyman sees no 
alternative to throwing this resource away. This resource, which could provide the primary input for 
developing a veal meat industry, has therefore generally been wasted. 

What are the answers to this dilemma? Is fresh veal meat to become an even greater rarity on 
Alaskan tables? Except for a small amount of fresh veal shipped to Alaska by air, most of the veal 
available to Alaska’s consumers is frozen. The question we sought to answer is: Can surplus dairy 
calves in Alaska be converted to quality veal profitably for those who would produce and sell them? 
While it may not be profitable for individual dairymen to veal out their own calves, it may be feasible 
for a few skillful feeders to handle the surplus calves and supply this small but specialized market. 


BACKGROUND AND OBJECTIVES 
OF THE STUDY — Possibilities for veal 
production have been explored for several 
years at this Institute. Feeding trials were 
initiated at the Matanuska Research Farm 
in 1958 to evaluate limited milk—milk- 
replacer rations for veal calves. These trials 
were continued through 1962 and veal 
carcasses produced were marketed 
through selected Anchorage retail stores. 
Consumer response and attitudes toward 
the veal were evaluated and the potential 
veal market in the Anchorage area was 
estimated.! 

The present study was initiated at the 
Fairbanks Research Center in 1967 to 
evaluate new commercially available veal 
rations in comparison with fresh whole 
milk and to provide additional answers to 
questions on feasibility of producing veal 
in Alaska. Objectives of the study were (1) 
to compare calf performance on whole 
milk and two milk replacer diets; (2) to test 


market that veal through a Fairbanks retail 
outlet; (3) to evaluate consumer 
acceptance of the veal; and (4) to estimate 
the demand for veal in the Fairbanks and 
Anchorage trade areas. 


PROCEDURE — Veal calves were raised 
on two commercial milk replacer feeds 
and on whole milk. One of the feeds was a 
milk replacer feed for raising herd 
replacements. The other was a high-energy 
feed specifically formulated for feeding 
veal calves. Calf performance was 
essentially the same on the two rations 
(Figure 11 and Table 6). Calves were fed 
the maximum amount of feed they would 
eat each day commensurate with health 
and well being of the animal. Records were 
maintained throughout the project to 
determine calf performance and feed 
requirements. The calves were slaughtered 
and delivered to one of the large retail 
stores in Fairbanks where the meat was cut 


‘Brundage, A.L., J.G.. Schubin, and W.J. Sweetman. 1962. Veal — A market for Alaska’s surplus calves. University of 


Alaska Agricultural Experiment Station Information Circular. 


and packaged for retail sale. Nineteen 
calves were moved through this outlet 
during the study. Four of these were used 
in the consumer acceptance and evaluation 
test. Two were carcasses from whole milk 
fed calves and two were from milk- 
replacer fed animals. 

A trained interviewer was stationed at 
the point of sale in the store. This person 
asked consumers purchasing veal their 
opinions about the appearance of the meat, 
reasons for purchase, and permission for a 
home interview after the veal had been 
prepared and served. 

In the home, the homemaker was asked 
questions regarding the family’s favorite 
meats, the frequency of veal purchases, 
how the veal was prepared, the 
homemaker’s opinion about the taste, 
tenderness, texture, color and _ fat 
percentage of the veal and other questions 
regarding price paid, etc. Finally, the 
homemaker was asked to rate the veal with 
other veal she had purchased. A rating 
sheet for each characteristic, such as raw 
color, flavor, juciness, etc. was handed the 
homemaker. Each rating sheet contained 7 
blocks which could be checked, ranging 
from highly satisfactory at the top to highly 
unsatisfactory at the bottom (see example 
in appendix). 


In addition to the consumer phase of the 
study, a survey was made in June, 1968, to 
determine the annual veal consumption in 
the Fairbanks trade area. All potential 
handlers of veal meat, including 
wholesalers and_ retailers, were 
interviewed regarding the pounds of veal 
handled during the previous 12 months. 
Later in the study the manager of the meat 
department of the store selling the 
experimental veal was_ interviewed 
regarding marketing costs and the average 
retail price at which he thought veal would 
move readily. 


DESCRIPTION OF CURRENT 
MARKET FOR VEAL — At the time of 
the study, there were seven wholesale 
companies and thirteen retail grocery 
stores doing business in Fairbanks. These 
were either handlers or potential handlers 
of veal meat. Only two of the seven 
wholesalers were currently handling veal 
and one of these had not handled any 
during the previous ten months. The one 
wholesaler who was handling veal at the 
time was distributing only frozen boneless 
leg and veal steakettes in the area. 
Wholesalers were selling some frozen veal 
to eating establishments. No fresh veal was 
available through local wholesalers at the 
time the study was made. Wholesalers had 
handled 10,100 pounds of frozen veal 
during the previous 12-month period. 
Only five of the thirteen retail stores had 
handled any veal during the year. Three of 
the five handled only fresh veal which they 
shipped in direct by air from the west coast 
by the carcass. Air freight paid was 17¢ per 
pound. The average landed cost for fresh, 
150-pound veal carcasses was from 94¢- 
$1.00 per pound and frozen veal 85¢-95¢.? 
During a 12-month period, retailers 
reported handling 18,060 pounds of fresh 
veal and 14,275 pounds of frozen veal. 
Some frozen veal was shipped by truck 
over the Alaska Highway at a freight cost 
of 8¢ per pound. The total amount-of veal 
handled by both wholesalers and retailers 
was 32,335 pounds. 

Per capita consumption of veal, using 
30,618° for the civilian population of the 
Fairbanks Census Division, was 1.06 
pounds. This was about a third of the 
national average of close to 3.8 pounds. 
Several of the wholesalers and retailers 
interviewed stated that the Fairbanks area 
was a poor market for veal. Principle 
reasons given were the high cost of veal, 
unavailability, small demand and 
experiences with poor quality veal in the 


2Currently the landed cost for frozen veal at Fairbanks is $1.05 per pound. 
3U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census. 1970 Census of Population. Number of Inhabitants, Alaska. Page 3- 14. 


past. On the positive side, many indicated 
they would handle much more veal if there 
was a good source of high quality, fresh 
veal. One major retail store indicated they 
could handle up to 5 carcasses per week 
compared to the half carcass handled at the 
time of the interview. 


HOW THE VEAL WAS PRICED — In 
an effort to arrive at an acceptable 
procedure for pricing locally produced 


veal, to both the producer and consumer, 
discussions were held with the manager of 
the meat department from the store 
handling the experimental veal. It was the 
opinion of the manager that the 
experimental veal was of a higher quality 
than that shipped from ”Outside”. For the 
study it was agreed to use the price for 
carcass veal established by the Chicago 
livestock market plus freight cost to 
Fairbanks. (Table 1). 


Table 1. Breakdown of Veal Carcass With Wholesale Price Per Pound - 


Veal Carcass Price Per Lb. Total Value 
Dressed weight of carcass 162 Ibs. 73¢ @ $118.26 
Calf liver 7 Ibs. 84¢ @ 5.88 
Offal 5 Ibs. 40¢ @ 2.00 
Total $126.14 


a . . . . 
Wholesale price was arrived at by using current price for carcass veal at Chicago Livestock 


Market plus freight cost to Fairbanks. 


Using the Chicago market price plus 11¢a 
pound freight, veal prices to producers at 
Fairbanks during the second year of the 
study (1969) would have ranged from 89¢ 


to 97¢ a pound. Prices during 1970 would 
have been adjusted from $1.05 to $1.06 per 
pound. Typical retail store prices for the 
different cuts of veal are listed in Table 2. 


Table 2. Breakdown of Veal Carcass Into Various Cuts With Retail Price Per Pound 


a 


Cuts of Veal 


Price Per Lb. 


nn — 


Liver 

Rump roast, rib chops, sirloin steak 
Shoulder steak 

Cutlets 

Ground veal, tongue 

Stew 

Shank, heart, kidney, breast, neck bone 


$1.39 
1.69 
1.29 
2.29 
.98 
1.09 
.69 


a  — 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF 
FAMILIES BUYING VEAL — One 
hundred thirty families purchased veal 


Southern USA basins] 6.9% 
Northern USA [iii] 6.2% 


Midwestern USA 


during the interview period in the store. 
Forty three percent of these came to Alaska 


Figure 1. Origin of Families Purchasing Veal 


originally from the western states (Figure 
1) while 15 percent migrated to Alaska 
from a foreign country. Fourteen percent 
came from the eastern part of the United 
States. Only 11 percent were native to 
Alaska. The rest came from the southern, 
northern and midwestern states. Average 
size of the households was 3.1 persons. This 


Extensive 


was slightly smaller than the 1970 U.S. 
Census figure of 3.28 for Fairbanks. 
Approximately 37 percent of the families 
had extensive experience with veal (Figure 
2) while over half had eaten only small 
amounts of veal previously. Eight percent 
were trying veal for the first time. 


,/No answer 0.8% 


Limited 


Figure 2. Previous Experience of Families With Veal 


2-4 months ago 


5-12 months ago 


Their favorite meats were beef, pork, 
poultry, lamb, wild game, fish and veal in 
that order with beef the outstanding 
choice. Their most frequently used meats 
were listed again in the same order. Beef, in 
both instances, was preferred more than 3 


When available 
1-2 X per week 
1-2X per month 

Not regular 
Never before 


Other answer 


No answer 


to 1 over pork which was in second place. 
Respondents were asked how often they 
purchased veal (Figure 3). Thirty five 
percent indicated they purchased veal 
whenever it was available, 12 percent one 
to two times a week, 16 percent one to two 


Figure 3. Frequency With Which Families Purchased Veal 


times a month and 20 percent were not 
regular purchasers of veal. Nearly 5 
percent had never bought veal before. This 
was a little smaller percentage than the 8 


l-8 weeks ago 


Years ago 
Don't remember 


Never 


percent in Figure 2 who indicated they had 
no previous experience with veal. 

Over 43 percent of the families reported 
they had last purchased veal 1 to 8 weeks 


Figure 4. When Families Last Purchased Veal 


) 


looked good 


ago (Figure 4). Eleven percent said they 
had not had veal for 2 to 4 months. 
Eighteen percent had not purchased veal 
for 5 to 12 months. Some 22 percent 
indicated it had been years or so long ago 


Cutlets 
Steaks 
Chops 
Roasts 
All 


Other 


they did not remember. 

Respondents’ favorite cuts of veal are 
shown in Figure 5. Cutlets were by far the 
most popular (48 percent) followed by 


Figure 5. Favorite Cuts of Veal 


steaks (25 percent), chops (16 percent) and 
roasts (11 percent). Preferences total over 
100 percent because some respcadents 
listed more than one favorite cut. 


CONSUMER ACCEPTANCE OF 
EXPERIMENTAL VEAL — The first 


Like vea 


Veal 


Different 


Other 


question asked the buyer in the store about 
the veal was, ”What made you decide to 
buy this veal?” Sixty six percent of the 59 
who purchased the milk-replacer veal 
(Figure 6) and 41 percent of the 71 who 


“4 Replacer fed 
Milk fed 


Figure 6. Reasons Given for Buying Veal 


bought the milk-fed veal gave as their 
major reason, “because we like veal very 
much.” Twenty one percent of those who 
bought the milk-fed veal said the meat 
looked good. Only 7 percent of those 
buying the milk-replacer veal gave that 
reason for buying. Another reason given 
for purchasing the veal was that they 
wanted to try something different. Some 
gave reasons such as, ”The meat manager 
recommended the veal,” "we like calf 
liver,” "have some good recipes to try,” 


and always buy veal when it is available.” 


Respondents were then asked, "what is 
your opinion of the appearance of this 
veal?” Approximately 97 percent said both 
kinds of veal looked beautiful, excellent, 
etc. A few remarked that the veal looked 
fresh. 

Three fourths of the veal purchased (Table 
3) was composed of cutlets (30 percent), 
shoulder steaks (20 percent), chops (16 
percent) and sirloin steaks (9 percent). The 
balance of the veal included stew meat, 
roasts, liver, breast of veal, tongue, shanks, 
and kidneys. 


Table 3. Breakdown Showing Amount of Each Type of Veal Purchased 


Type of Veal 


Pounds Sold 


Average Purchase 


in Pounds 
Milk fed 215 3 
Replacer fed 174 3 


ee 


Kind of Cut Percent of Purchases 
Cutlets 30.0 
Shoulder steak 20.1 
Chops 16.2 
Sirloin steak 9.1 
Stew meat 7.1 
All roasts 5.8 
Liver 3.9 
Breast of veal 3.9 
Tongue, shank, kidneys 3.9 
Total 100.0 


Buvers were asked if the veal they 
purchased was fora routine or special meal 
(Figure 7). Ninety percent said they 


bought the veal for a routine meal while 
only 4 percent reported buying for a 
special meal. 


Spec 


¢ ee 


3.8 % 


ial 


Routine 


Figure 7. Type of Meals for Which Veal was Purchased 


Forty two percent of the 130 respondents 
interviewed in the store were not willing 
for a follow-up visit in their home. 
Consequently, only 74 families were 
interviewed after the veal had been 
prepared and eaten. Thirty eight of these 
families purchased milk fed veal. The 
balance of 36 families purchased replacer 
fed veal. 

Homemakers interviewed in the home 
were asked to give their families’ opinions 
about the tenderness, texture, color, taste 
and fat of the veal they purchased (Figure 
8). Their answers were grouped under 
three major headings: good, poor and 
uncertain. In Figure 8 the outer circle 
represents the replacer-fed veal and the 
inner circle the milk-fed veal. Seventy one 
percent of the homemakers who 


purchased the milk-fed veal said it was nice 
and tender compared to 53 percent of 
those who had eaten the milk-replacer 
veal. 

Thirteen percent of those who purchased 
the milk-fed veal compared to 8 percent of 
those who purchased the milk-replacer 
veal said the meat was tough. Thirty nine 
percent who had purchased and eaten the 
milk-replacer veal compared to 16 percent 
of those bying the milk-fed were uncertain 
about the tenderness characteristic. This 
was true for all characteristics - a larger 
percentage of homemakers was uncertain 
in their opinions about the milk-replacer 
veal. 

Homemakers had a somewhat higher 
opinion about the milk-fed veal for all 
characteristics. 


Texture 


PGs 


lacer fed > 


Color 


Figure 8. Family Opinion (good, uncertain, poor) About Tenderness, Texture, Color, Taste, and Fat 
of Milk and Milk Replacer Fed Veal (Key to type of veal and family opinion shown in top-right circle) 


Homemakers were finally asked to rate the 
experimental veal with other veal they had 
purchased. Each characteristic to be 
considered was listed on a separate sheet of 
paper with 7 appropriate rectangular 
blocks arranged vertically. The top block 
represented highly satisfactory and the 
bottom block highly unsatisfactory (See 
appendix). Each homemaker was asked to 


Fat 


check the block which explained her 
feelings about each characteristic. In 
evaluating the rating sheets each block was 
assigned a number in numerical order 
starting with highly satisfactory as 1 and 
ending with highly unsatisfactory as 7. 
Table 4 shows how the homemakers rated 
the two kinds of veal for individual 
characteristics. 


Table 4. How Homemakers Rated the Two Kinds of Veal for Individual Characteristics 
(1= best, 7= poorest) 


Milk Fed Replacer Fed 


Characteristic Percent of Homemakers 
Raw Color 1 52.6 69.4 
2 15.8 25.0 
3 13.2 5.6 
4 5 = 
5 = = 
6 = = 
7 i , : 
Did not participate 18.4 2 
100.0 100.0 
Flavor 1 42.1 55.6 
2 39.5 27.8 
3 5.3 5.6 
4 2.6 x 
5 2.6 2.8 
6 P = 
7 : ’ 
Did not participate 7.9 8.2 
100.0 100.0 
Juciness 1 34.2 33.3 
a 2 36.8 41.7 
3 15.8 11.1 
4 5.3 2.8 
5 : 2 
6 - - 
vi = = 
Did not participate 7.9 11.1 
100.0 100.0 
Tenderness 1 39.5 44.4 
2 28.9 27.8 
3 15.8 11.1 
4 - 2.8 
5 7.9 - 
6 : 2.8 
7 e 2.8 
Did not participate « 79 8.3 
100.0 100.0 


(continued on next page) 
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General Liking 


SU Se 1 em i Sse 


Fatty taste 


AIS Om WD = 


Did not participate 


General cooking 


NG Wh WD = 


Did not participate 


The milk-fed and replacer-fed veal were 
rated about equal for flavor, juciness, 
tenderness, and general liking . The 
replacer-fed veal was rated more desirable 
for the two characteristics fatty taste” and 
”general cooking”. Although both kinds of 
veal were rated nearly the same, a slightly 


ll 


id not participate 


42.1 41.7 
28.9 33.3 
15.8 111 
2.6 - 
2.6 2.8 
: 2.8 
8.0 8.3 
100.0 100.0 
31.6 38.9 
28.9 38.9 
13.2 5.6 
: 2.8 
7.9 - 
18.4 3.8 
100.0 100.0 
44.7 52.8 
34.2 27.8 
5.3 5. 6 
2.6 - 
z 2.8 
2.6 - 
10.6 110 
100.0 100.0 


larger percentage of homemakers rated the 
replacer-fed veal highly satisfactory for all 
characteristics — 48 percent compared to 
41 percent (Figure 9). The significant fact 
is that the replacer-fed veal was accepted 
as well or a little better over-all than the 
milk-fed veal. 


Highly 
Satisfactory 222222 ee 


Highly 
Unsatisfactory |0.0% 


“1 Replacer fed 
1 Milk fed 


Figure 9. Homemakers’ Overall Rating of the Two Types of Veal 


HOW CONSUMERS FELT ABOUT 
PRICE — All who purchased veal during 
the interview period were asked if they 
would buy this kind of veal regularly at this 
price (Figure 10). Nearly 85 percent of 
those who bought milk-fed veal said yes 
while approximately 90 percent of those 
purchasing replacer-fed veal said yes. 


10 G/ Ib Higher 


5€/\b Higher 


Same Price 


They were then asked, "Would you pay 5¢ 
a pound more for this veal, - 10¢ a pound?” 
In this situation over 70 percent indicated 
they would buy veal at 5¢ a pound increase 
in price. Approximately 50 percent said 
they would buy this quality veal even if it 
cost 10¢ a pound more. 


{Milk fed 
| Replacer fed 


“lMilk fed 


& a Replacer fed 


=IMilk fed 
“24 Replacer fed 


Figure 10. Homemakers Who Would Buy Veal Regularly at This Price, 
5¢ a Pound Higher, 10¢ a Pound Higher 


It is interesting to note that most of those 
buying veal said they did not mind paying 
a high price for good fresh veal. In fact, 
they were not too concerned about price, if 
veal was available. Some store customers 
who did not purchase veal volunteered to 
the surveyor that the price was too high. In 
discussion it developed that these people 
were not accustomed to eating veal; this 
probably influenced their decision not to 
buy. 


MARKET POTENTIAL FOR VEAL IN 
THE FAIRBANKS AND ANCHORAGE 
AREAS — At the time the study was 
initiated a survey of wholesalers and 
retailers revealed that a total of 32,335 
pounds of veal meat was handled and 
distributed during the previous 12 months. 


Per capita consumption of veal was 1.06 
pounds. This compares with 4.6 pounds for 
the United States for 1966 and 3.8 pounds 
in 19674. 


The authors believe that the low 
consumption of veal at Fairbanks was due 
primarily to the unavailability of good 
quality, fresh veal. Both handlers and 
consumers expressed a desire for more. 
With a more adequate supply of good veal, 
per capita consumption should increase 
considerably. Table 5 shows projected 
population and estimated market potential 
for veal for the Fairbanks and Anchorage 
trade areas through 1985 using a more 
conservative per capita consumption rate 
of 3 pounds of veal. 


4U.S. Department of Agriculture. 1971. Agricultural Statistics. Page 362. 
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EXPECTED COSTS AND RETURNS 
FROM PRODUCING VEAL CALVES 
— Veal production must be considered a 
specialized enterprise. Since it is not 
economically feasible to feed high value, 
grade-A milk to veal calves, dairymen, in 
most instances, are satisfied if they can sell 


their surplus calves at birth for enough to 
recover their breeding fees. A few 
dairymen are selling their calves by the 
pound. 

For a veal enterprise to be profitable, a 
large volume of calves must be handled. 
Special facilities are required and good 


Table 6. Feed Intake and Animal Performance. Average Data for 19 Veal Calves ® 


? Data 


Milk 

No. of calves 12 
Age at slaughter 

(days) 51 
Birth weight (Ibs.) 104.8 
Slaughter weight 

(Ibs.) 257.3 
Gain (Ibs.) 152.5 
Gain per day (lbs.) 2.99 
Dressed weight (Ibs.) 146.8 
Dressing% 57.0 
Total feed (Ibs.) 140.2 
Feed/lb. gain 9.20 
Feed/Ib. veal 9.55 


Milk Replacer#1 


Milk Replacer #2 _ 7 


5 2 
52 48 
99.4 95.5 
242.8 217.5 
143.4 122.0 
2.76 2.54 
132.4 123.0 
54.5 56.5 
168.6 162.0 
1.18 1.33 
1.27 1.32 


(a)Milk replacer #1 (commercial milk replacer), milk replacer #2 (commercial veal ration). Feed data for milk is as fed and for 


the milk replacers on a dry powder basis. 


management practices must be 


followed. Table 6 and Figure 11 show ex- 
perimental data for a group of calves 


raised to veal weights on milk replacer and 
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whole milk. Substituting feeding data for 
the average of the 5 calves fed a 
commercial milk replacer from Table 6, an 
estimate of costs are shown in Table 7. 


| 


LIVE WEIGHT (lIbs.) 
260 


240 
220 
200 
180 


160 


—— Milk 
--- Milk replacer 
— — Milk replacer 


140 


120 


100 


B | 2 3 4 5 6 7 
AGE (weeks) 


Figure 11. Growth Rate (adjusted to equal birth weight) of Calves Fed Rations of Whole Milk 
or One of Two Commercial Milk Replacers 


Table 7. Estimated Cost of Producing and Selling Veal Calves Raised on Milk-Replacer Feeds 
(132.4 pounds dressed weight) @ 


Cost Items ae Calf 
Feed (168.6 Ibs. replacer feed, @ 30¢) | $50.58 
Calf (purchased from dairyman) 15.00 
Labor (hired) b 5.25 
Depreciation 4.96 
Repairs & maintenance © bs yi 
Interest 5.07 
Miscellaneous d 3.25 
Death loss, 4% 0.43 
Slaughtering and marketing 10.00 
Total cost $95.91 


(a)Although 132.4 pounds (average dressed weight of experimental veal fed milk replacer feed) was used in calculating 
costs and returns, the authors believe it to be desirable to feed calves to an average weight of approximately 150 pounds. 


(b)1% minutes per calf per day (3.00/hr.) A total of 5 minutes per cait required. Other 3/2 minutes furnished by operator. 
(c)Repairs & maintenance calculated - 1.5% of original value. 


(d)Fuel, electricity, taxes, insurance, veterinary, drugs etc. 
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It is assumed by the authors that to be an 
economically viable business a veal 
enterprise should return a minimum of 
$14,000 - $15,000 to the operator for his 
labor and management. To do this a 


Table 8. Interest ? and Depreanon) 


Estimate of 


= Oridmal Ava 
Value 

Barn $58,400 $30,660 
Inventory 
(feed & calves)* 9,100 9,100 
Feeding equipment 1,000 525 
Manure equipment 4,500 2,362 
Land (10 acres) 8,000 8,000 
Total $81,000 $50,647 


(8) interest at 7% on investment is calculated as follows: 


(b) 


Original Value + Salvage Value 
Ssceeteeeiemennieiemnennsineniemena=<ccimmmeiaiiniieee ia cs aaa 


producer operating a veal enterprise 
would need to market a minimum of 700 
calves annually. Assuming a 4 percent 
death loss, 730 calves should be purchased. 
Capital investment (Table 8) is estimated 


on Capital Investment 


Years Interest Deprecia- 
of Use Th tion 
20 $2,146 $2,920 
= 643 e 
10 37 100 
10 165 450 
- 560 e 
$3,551 $3,470 


X interest rate 
72 


Straight line depreciation calculated as follows: Original Value - Salvage Value 


(c) 


interest rate. 


to be as follows: Land, 10 acres - $8,000, 
barn, 2,920 square feet (146 calves at 20 
square feet per calf) - $20 per square foot or 
$58,400, feed and calves - $9,100, manure 
equipment - $4,500, and feeding 
equipment etc. - $1,000. The barn should 
be insulated and have a raised steel mesh 
floor with cement floor beneath and drain 
so that manure, etc., can be hosed out. This 
would eliminate the need for purchasing 
expensive bedding material such as straw 
or wood chips which are generally 
unavailable in Alaska.The building should 
be designed with individual stalls for 146 
calves. One hundred forty six calves 
(allowing for a death loss of 4% or 6 calves) 
would be purchased and fed for an average 
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Years of Use 


Gs 4 : 
Interest on average inventory of feed and calves. Value of replacer-feed, 23,604 pounds, 30¢ @ + 140 calves, $15@ X: 


of 10 weeks. This would allow a turnover 5 
times during the year for a total of 700 
calves. 
Table 9 shows estimated returns per calf to 
an owner-operator for his labor and 
management at two assumed wholesale 
prices. The lower price would allow a 
producer marketing 700 calves a net return 
of $14,420 from which to pay family living 
expenses and amortize his investment. 
Hired labor was figured at 12 minutes per 
calf per day at $3.00 per hour (4 hours per 
day). The owner - operator would furnish 
minutes of labor per calf per day (8 
hours). An operator handling 1000 calves 
would need one full time hired laborer in 
addition to himself. 


Table 9. Estimated Returns to Producer From The Sale of Veal Calf Grown on Milk Replacer Feec 


88¢/Ib. 95¢/Ib. 

Dressed carcass, weight 132.4 Ibs. $116.51 $125.78 

Total costs producing calf 95.91 95.91 
Return for operator’s labor and 

management $20.60 $29.87 


oo — 


Two of the most important cost items, feed 
and calf, would vary with the size of the 
calf at birth and the length of the feeding 
period. Cost of calf could range from 
$10.00 to near $20.00 depending upon 
whether breeding fee alone is recovered or 
calf is purchased by the pound. Birth 
weight of the calf is a most important 
consideration. A large calf at birth may cost 
$3 to $4 more from the dairyman, but may 
save the producer as much as $10.00 in the 
amount of feed required. 

Returns from the sale of veal calves would 
vary with the price per pound paid the 
producer. For Alaska it appears that a 
satisfactory method of pricing veal would 
be to take the price of carcass veal on the 
Seattle market plus freight cost to ship 
fresh veal to Anchorage or Fairbanks. 
Table 9 shows returns using the average 
carcass weight of the 5 experimental calves 
fed commercial milk replacer and two 
possible prices. 

The old saw that "the eye of the feeder 
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fattens his cattle” should certainly be 
applied to the production of veal. With the 
right blend of specialized facilities and 
good management, the surplus dairy calves 
in Alaska may be converted into quality 
veal and return a profit to the producer. 
CONCLUSIONS — The railbelt of 
Alaska, which includes the Anchorage and 
Fairbanks trade areas, represents a small 
but growing market for veal meat. 
Demand for good fresh veal is only 
partially satisfied by the small and 
uncertain supply of veal now available to 
consumers. Wholesalers, retailers and 
consumers want more veal. 

Data presented here supports the 
feasibility of establishing two or three large 
veal operations or several moderate sized 
enterprises utilizing the surplus calves from 
Alaska’s dairy industry. Feasibility is made 


possible by feeding milk-replacer veal 


rations. In this sense veal production must 
be considered a specialized enterprise 
using special facilities and good 
management practices. 


APPENDIX 


ALASKA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION University of Alaska 


Cooperation with the Office of the Director 
United States Department of Agriculture Palmer, Alaska 99645 


VEAL ACCEPTANCE TEST i 
i y 
BIGiect: b0 ee H 


HIGHLY SATISFACTORY 


(soy | 
Directions: 

Please indicate your opinion of | 
the sample veal by marking the box 
beside the Facial Expression which | 
most nearly indicates your reaction 
to the sample. 


Test Factor 
| 
i 


CHECK Sa ONE BOX. 


HIGHLY UNSATISFACTORY 
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